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the most important of postsecondary education's problems 
be affected by financing arrangesentd and offers som^ 



suggestions for their alleviation. In brief, the author recommends 
the following financing policies; (1) Low tuition at public 
institutions sho.ulc} be maintained in recogf^ition of collective 
societal benefits and of social obligations to individuals and 
groups* (2) If increased revenue- must be obtained from students and 
their families^ tuition at public upper-divisio.n and graduate levels* 
should increase slightly. (3) State and local governments should 
continue to be prira^'rily respon^^sible <or the biasic institutional 
capability to offer^A variety of postsecondary educational programs 
and services to meet the needs of "their chtizens. (4) » State and local 
suppoiTt of institutions should be linked closely, /i{Mt not 
exclusively, to student enrollments' as a means to encourage 
institutions to^ respond rapidly to student need. The author then * 
continues to discuss federal responsibilities in relation^ to 
financing, and philanthropic and institutional responsibilities. 
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TINKERING MUH POSTSECONDARY EOUCATI6N FINANCING POLICY: • 



ONE MAN.'S OPINION 

1 \ V 



The growth and optimism that characterized higher education in the 1950's 
and GO'S have' given.way abruptly to a projected future of stabilization 
and 'uncertainty. During the 1950's and 60^ s the problem was how to provide : 
enough new institutions and programs t6 meet society's demand to move from 
elite to mass higher education. Higher education's response to this demand 
is a-cause for p.-ide because it was met we 11 -but. in fact; higher education • 
overresponded. and in some cases supply, now is in excess of demand. By 
the late 196p's theve was evidence of an overproduction of degree holders, 
niany of whom were either underemployed or unemployed. This overproduction, 
concern for the relative usefulness of postsecondary education to the indi- 
vidual, and a general change in at^tude towanJ higher education led society 
' to shift its priorities ay^ay from traditional higher education, with subsequent 
cutbacks in funding, while contributing to enrollment stabilization. . . ' 

NOW postsecondary education is confronted with social demand for universal 
access to two years of postsecondary education. It faces the problems 
of matching the supply, of .institutions 'and programs with a.more stablS enroll-. 
, „«nt. while also responding- \o a demand for a greater diversity^of programs 
to meet the learning needs of \ much broader potential student populati.on. 

The National Co^ission ^n the Fencing of Postsecondary Education- attempted 
;to analyze such problems and po'ssii^le financing policies by comparing them • 
' to, a set of objectives describing the desired character of postsecondary 

educatibn.^ Attempts were made to sh^w. in.terms of objectives, the results [ 



of implementing* the various financing policies put forth. The Commissi or) 
indicated the shortcooiings of its analyses, urging cautious use of the results 
and recomnwnding a judgmental review of all the facts, opinions, and. underlying 
assumptions prior to the selection of any. particular financing policy. ' 

Can we now U;>e the Commission's efforts to get a reasonably clear focus on , ^ 
the problems- and'reach conclusions about financing policy? Can we see at 

least the first steps? Where do, we go from here? 

, ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ^ 

This paper addresses the most important of po&tsecondary education's problems 

■ . , . ^ ' I ' -■ -•■ \ ^ 

that I believe may be affected by financing arrangements and offers my sugges- 
tions for their alleviation or resolution. 



In brief, I recommend the .following^ financing poltcies: 



On Tuition; 



°Low tuition ait public institutions should be maintained in recognition 
^of collective societal benefits and o^ social obligations to individual; 
and groups. ' ~ ' 



^If increased revenue must be obtained from students and their families, 
tuition at public upper-division and graduate leve.ls should Increase 
■ slightly, ' ' 



On State Responsibl 1 Itles 



<»Sta^and local governments should continue to be prlmaHly responsible 
for the basic Institutional capability to offer a variety of- post- 
secondary educational programs and services to.meet the needs of their 
citizens." . , 

. "State an?l local support of institutibns shoul^ be linked closely, 
but not exclusively, to student enrollments as a means td enc^Sge 
institutions to respond rapidly to student, need. . 

■ ^ ' \ ■ V • ' " 

On Federal Responsibilities : = - . , ^ 



Federal financing of postsecondary education should complement the 
financing obligations of state and local governments. At the present 

time the federal government should assume major responsibility and 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ 

initiatives for: 



1. Equality of access 



2. Research and graduate education 

3. High-priority profe^onal and vocational fields 

4. Educational' reform and innovatjon . 

5. Cooperative networks and centers 

6. Making appropriations in support of, federal programs suffici6ntly 
in advance of disbursement to allow students, institutions, and 
states to plan the allocation^of their resourc.es and make program- 
decisions with knowledge of the federal support to be 'expected, l. 



On Phi ianthroplc Support ; . ' ■ . 

, Philanthropic support of postseconda»*y education, especially, during a 

, »• ^ . . ■ . . . ■ - , ■ ■ • ■ ' 

tiitie of Increased emphasis on accountability and pro^ctivity, is .a ' 

major source of flexibiVUy for institutions, allowing tfvem to add- 

•■ ■ ■■t" ■ ■ ■- . . ■ - • ■ * ^ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ : 

significant and- badly needed variety and textyre to -e^catiohal programs. 
Cont^ued,and additional support should be urged aijd motivated. State * ^ 

:' / ■ ■ ^' ■ ■ ■ - . • 

/nd "federal governments should continue to ;^rovide appropriate tax - „ 
, "incNitives to motivate this support. " \ . • . s 

On Institutional f^esponslbllitles ; , 

ft ' • • 

Institutions and systems of pbstsecondary 'education should respond 
\ positively to public requests for.*reform and innovation* Presently, 
the major c^oncerns include: 
K Relevance of subject matter 
2. Learning process 
• 3 Productivity \ . > 

4. Accountability : 
^ Admissions^ part time and short term students. ' / ^ 

On Availability of Adequate Financial Support : 

If the enterprise of postsscondary education responds positively to' 
the public concerns identi'fied, I believe a supportive public will 
provide the additional funds necessary to overcome the problems. 



In making these' recommendations two baste concerns have tnfluenced my ■ 
thinking— th.e Importance and desirability of providing access to post- 
secondary education learning opportonities for all v^ho' can benefit and are 
motivated (demand), and the nefed to maintain a sufficient diversity of 
flexible Instltgtional capabilities an3 learning opportunities to respond 

to* the learning nee^s of individuals and society (supplyL Financing policies 

-■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . - - . ' '.. 

developed to. deal with the problems discussed in this' pape? are needed to . 

address the imbalances between supply and demand that have occurred and* 

to do e*) in an equita^jle manner. . 

Now let me discuss the major problems, /as I see^thera, to explain wfiy I make 
these recommencJat Ions, My views are subject to revision at any time in light 
of any new evidence. or better explanations of existing evidence. 

•. , ■ ' ^ ' ^ ^ ■ ■ - " 

■ * . , , % ^ ■ ' . 

EQUALITY OF ACCESS . Just as this nation begain to demonstrate its commitment 

to equality of access to postsecondary education, the fljPianclal crisis of 

ft 

the late 1960's and early 70 's stalled those efforts. A major issue in 

' ■ ' ■ ' ■ , ■ . . <f ' ' •• 

adjusting finihcial policies to new reaVtt;les is how to finance continued 

. ■ « '■ " . _ , ■ .1 

efforts to provide access to postsecondary education for the poor and the 

minorltiesi who are still significantly under^epresented. 

Presumably out of the conviction that additibnal public funds will not; or 
should not.-'become available to postsecondary education, some have proposed 
passing a significant portion 0/ the cost of achieving equality of access 
to students and families in the middle- and upper-income groups by increasing 
tuition in public institutions. The savings to publ ic subsidy realized 



through Ingreaslng. tuition then would be dedicated to student financial 
assistance. *'In this way .the states would join with the federal government 
1h a continuing effort to bring about equality of access. , - ' 

' * . ■■ . ' * 

The eeonojtilc evidence 1 have studied suggests this plan would work quite 
well, with the proviso that state governments dedicate the tuition revenue 
gained (or savings in public subsidy at public InstitutionsV depending on 
your preference of expression) to financial aid to students In low-Income 
e^egorles. • 

; I do not concur with the proposition to Increase, tuition, not 'only as a 
matter of principle, but also on pr&gmatic grounds. ^ 

9 : 

"^Inequity of. student access ft a problem for which , our whole society 
must accept responsibility, not j^st those who desire to receive 
po^tsecondary education benefits, because the roots of the problem- 
are economic and social,, not ediKiational . Increasing tuition to provide 
student financial aid to the poor places a burden of ri^distribution 
of wealth on only' those who receive postsecondary' education benefits, 
not on the whole of society where it belongs. If we are proposing 
policy to redisf^Mbnte wealth, It should be done through tax policy 
and not through educational financing policy. 

°The policy of low;tu1tton/*in public 'institu^lonT"hl^-6€en developed 
as a matter of public policy from the cojivictlon that the social » 
benefits of postsecondary education justify such subsidy. I see-no 



ERIC 



'strong. of per$:1 stent evidence that this polll^' should be changed. On ' 
the contrary, societal expectations of the general educational and 
Skin levels of adults have increased to the point where universal 
access to two years of postseeondary education has become more a 
societaVobligation than an avenue to- individual Opportunity; Jhus, 
continued general public subsidy is justified and perhaps -Should be 
increased. ' 

•^I riust note, however, that while <^iy preferences are contrary, the 
economics of the ^tuation suggest that tuitions at the upper div.ision 
and graduate levels may have to rise to bring in sufficient revenue, 
The *justifi cation for choosing these levels, while harsh, is that 
current manpower projections suggest a high probability of underemployment 
if not unemployment, of baccalaureate, advanced professional , and V 
graduate degree holders. To some extent this alread^ has occurred. Thus 
society has somewhat less motivation to finance these levels through 
general subsidies. At the same time, an ^individual should have the i 

- - : • i 

opportijnity to seek such degrees if he or she is capable and is willing 
to bear some Of the increased'costs or can^obtain financial assistance 
based on merit or financial need. 

T ' . 

V ■ ■ ■ , , ... ■ ■ ' , ■ 

^Tuition levels should be set jt}w enough to" assure that the majority of 
students can have access to public institutions without need for public, 
assistaacft. * . 



^'Increased tuition at pub'Hc Ins.tUutions, no matter what the disposition 
of the increased revenue, will' have ah adverse effect on middle -Income 

. V V ■ >.. ^ . ■ - ; • , ■ 

families in that: * « ' i . ; 

' • ■ ■■ ■ / ". ■ • k ■ 

1. Somewhere between one and thre*e percent ^of all students from 

•. middle-income families, will drop out for every $100 increase in 

•■ " : ■ ' ' . '-v A , . ■ ■ ■-■ . "i ■ 

■- ' tuition, depending on the students' level l and type of institution* 

attended. ' > 

V 2. Those students vyho choose to remain in college must place 

increased financial burdens on their families, which already 
are strapped by financial pressures in an erratic economy, or the 
students will have to change their standard of living dramatically 
while in college. • 



^Finally, I am not ".onv 



incgd that state legislatures generally. would 



allocate increased tuition revenue to student financial assistanc^. 
If they did not, the ijesult would mean not only that the inequities , 
, of student access would continue, but also that there would be even 
les!5 overall revenue to postsecondary education and a reduction of 
middle-class' enrollments. 

r believe that' equality of access is a social concern of high national priority 
and that it should ba addressed by federal initiatives. The federal govern- 
ment should promote equality of access to postsecondary education tKrough 
work/study programs and grants and loans to students and to institutions, 
enabling both full-time and part-time students from low-income and middle- 
income families to enroll in and complete appropriate postsecondary education 
programs. 



The Basic Educatto'nal Opporturtlty Grants. Progrararir fully f^^^ 

i ' ' ' ' \. ■ ' •^■ '■ 

sh6u^d be an effective vehicle for pfomotlngl^al arxess. . '■ ^ 

-■ ■ • . ■ . • ■ ■ «•-..,•■. i 

'The evidence sijggests that factors other ttian" low income are- greater 
detei'rfehti t6 equally of access. . For example, high school' curricula , 
ijholce^iidi family background are more significant. ' I suggest, 
therefore, jsupplernenting direct student grants with grants to- institu- 
tions: tied to the student grant reciple^nts by Income leVil.. I believe 
this would provide the incentive and the. resources. for institutions^ . 

•to oveiicoifie nonfinancial barriers to equality of access. ^ • 

, ' ' ■ •■■ ■ - . . " . «^ '■ 

■ ■ ' ' . : - - - ■ ^ r= ■ 

For example, I wotild recontpend for- each BE& racipient from families ' 
with Incomes undeK$5,000, a supplemental -grant of $^00; under $10,000; 
a supplemental g'rfi^nt of $100; under $15,000, a suppremental grant of . 
.$50; under $20,0.00^ a suppleii)et)taJ grant of $25. . 

Art especially aggressive poUcy toward equaliity of access might tie 
lar^e institutipnaV grants to students by Irjcomevlevel (with the 
Understanding that^inVtitutions could use s^me of the funds 'for student 
financial assistance)} Su^h a policy I bel.i eve would be more effective 
in motivating institutions .V recruit, admit, and provide special 
services to low-income kuden^ts than wouldia combi-nation of direct 
student assistance and suj)plem^^ntal grants, 'to institutions.' It has^ 

th3 disadvantage,. howeyer\ that \jnstitut1olis might no.t^necessarily 

• . ■ ' ' \ ■ ' ' * ' ■ . *■ 

treat students with equal financlil need in an equitable' way. 



**The quirahte^d student loan prdgram" should be streanil fried administratively 



^ 

^nd aVtered to: 



i ■; ' Rejhove the f inancial needs test for adjusted family income at. " 
'levels $18,000 and less. ' " V * 

• ' 2. Provide Interest subsidy during eprpllment onjoaris to all 

: '■ . . : . " ■. ■ ' ■ '■ " ■- • . '^ ■ ' ' - >° . 

• ' students, from .famil ies with .adjusted income levels $18,000 and . • 

under. , ^ * > , * > 

•■ . ■ ■ , ^ ■ ■ ■ * , . ■ * ■ . 

, 3; Iricrease^he Joan li.nviV to $2',500 per academic year. • ' 
K 4. Encourage the development of institutionaV and bank raU'tipnsftips . 

■ that will provide incentives to promote the, Effective operation 
.', ;' Of the loan program, facilitate coll Jettons, and^edirce, unreason- 
able default rates. - \ - ' ° ' 

; , ?Work/stud\ subs'ldies should be continued as a companion program tp « , 
I grants and loans; ^ ^ , / * C 

■ ■- ■ ■ •• ^ ■ • ■ ■■/-•■ ■ ■ : ' ■ 

**ftecognizing the ^reat Impact of the veterans' educational benefits ' . 

■ . on access, and indirectly on the fiftanGlng of postsfcondary education, 

the federal government should plan Increases fn the Basic Mucati.ona1 
' , opportunity Grants Program to offset the losses in equality of student- 
access that will result-as veterans' b^nefU.s are phased out. , 

The Preservation oip Private Institutions. . While pj^vate institution? havQ - 
continued^) g^ow in overall enrollment, \heir eiirollments have declined ; 
Steadily In proportion to all higher education enrollments. Rising costs 
have forced private Institutions to raise ^lyjitions- at .a'rate substantially 



faster than their public counterparts,' creating what cifgrnonly has become 
known 'as the "tuition gap. " This phenomenon Is believed to be a principal 

; , ^ . ■ • . ■ J - ■ " ■ . • 

cauie-of tile ourrent decline 'fn enrollments among prlyate institutions, ;^ 
further reducing thetr share of total enrolljuents. There Is considerable 
concern that this stjen might result in the closing of significant numbers ^ 
Of private institutions. The 'proponents of public, tuition Ir^r eases Indicate 
that such action would reduje the tujtion gap and, improve the private 
tnstltu-tlons' competitive tuition position. Studies do show th^t student 
enrollment re'sponse to relative price changes*. among institutional types would 
positively affect private Institution enrollments. 



While fagree with the character of the problem and acknowledge the feasibility 
of theUo'lutton proposed, I 'disagree with the lapproach because of my strong ' 
feelings about the reasons for low tuition and because the tuition gap A 
problem can be addressed by lowering pr1v^\te .institution^uitions through a 
variety of mechanisms. I believe that net\tu1t1 on in private institutiofis • 
shpuld^be reduced as rapidly as posS'lbll^sol that the range of prl^ 
tuition 1s lowered from- the 1971-72 level of 2.5. to '4.5 tlmft^ to a level of 
1.5 to 3.5 time^ that of net tuition in public four-ye^r colleges and univer- 



sities. 



I believe this can be accomplished by a combination of several efforts: 



»$tate assistance tVprivate institutions. I believe l^,a matter of 
principle that private institutions not only should, be recognized • 
by each state, as essehtial educational :resources, but also that they. 



* 



should be considered in plannirtg.the basic Instttutional capability . 
, ' Required In each state. States shbUld consider seriously the 

pfr^oVis financial, support tOi, prtvate Institutions In recognition ^ 
of. this public service/ In fases where enrollments are still expanding, 



assistance to private institutions ma^ be in fact less expensive to 
the state than'^provldlng public Institutional capacity* 



"Modification ofcthe Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Progvam, as 
yiridlcated eanier» to refmove the de facto barriers i;o participation 
in this program by_^Jtudents attending private insfitutions.^ * 

*'Modifitation of the guaranteed student loan program, as described 
earlier. ' . . ' 



I, 



'^cbotinued. efforts to effect productivity gains In all 

^ P 1 1 u 1 1 on St 

Reform and Innovation . A majQjr item of conceirn in the abrupt transition 
from the I960* s to the 70's is refomf and innovation. Every major report 
on postsecondary education and almost evei'-y conference regarding policy 
points'to rising costs, the need fpr flexible and satisfying learning ' 
opportunities , the need for currlcular relevancfe ^ and the need for productiyijty 
gains in the' educational pi^ocess.^ ; 

There iS; general opinion that the process can be iriproved, that the quality 

of educational output can be enhanced, that educational substance can be V 
more relevant to Individual heeds»^d that niore students can be educated-- 



if not for lesj money, at least not for more money. There is the feeling 
that if we just systematize ani* •standardize, we can be more efficiant and , 
at the same time provide more flexible, creative, and iimaginative arrangements- 
f6r learning, . 

These notions have generated lots Of talk-r'mostly "yes it will," "no, it 
woh^t" <lebates~and a few pioneering experiijents and research efforts-- 
innovative institutions antil programs, fuhdingfprograms in support of better 
teaching, and programs designed to improvevmanagement, resource allocation, 
and policy deciision making In higher education. But current evidence suggests 
tt^e combined efforts h^ve had little effect on the total problem and clearly 
the calls for reform are foud ^nd vigorous/ , 

Here I a1n compelled to Insert one somewha'^t irrelevant, but I feel Important,* 
note. Our critics (v^iry often our supportive -critics) want increased credit-, 
hour productldn, individualized instruction, higher student satisfaction, - 
greater releva?^e, and coiipetency-based leJirning, aM for less money. There 
is little evicfence that all . of these highly commendable desires are mutually 
supportive. For. example, some of us have been studying the outputs of higher*^ 
education very hard , only to find' that prograrps which increase 3^^oductivity 
in'the quantitative sense oftejft decrease prbductivity in the qualitative 
sense* Of ^course, not all of the evidence is in* Clearly we must^find 
an appt^riate balance among conflicting, though commendable, objectives, 
but let us not put our expectations for solutions beyond our *capabil ities 
to realize them in this dfff1cu7^^^j>^a. 



The methods of promoting reform and Innovation are, of course, a matter of 
some debate. Promoters of higher public tult-lon also advocate Increased . 
flow of funds through the student, a plan designed to give students greater ^ 
opportunity. to "vote with their fe^t." This course would provide Incentive 
to Institutions to be more 'responsive to student desires and theoretically 7 
would be an Incentive td the desired reform, assuming that studants know * 
what reforms they want and are good judges of what should be. 

' " . • . ' ' ' ■■ i:-'- V. ■■■"■■■^^ 

I conffiufc-tMt Students may have a desirable Impact' on reform and Innovation, 
but I do not concur' that funds necessarily mu4t flow through the students 
fcto achieve'that end. , . ' 

^ . > ■■ ■ ^ \ . ■ , - ■ , 

i * ' . , ■ ■■■ ■ ' ' ■ "'■ ' 

''It is possible to , get the s.ame effect V linking appropriations to institu- 
tions to enrollmehts. For example* state funds to 'institutions (public and 
private) in support of instructional services and to instructional programs 
within institutions should' be 1 Inked closely,' but'not exclusively, to enroll - 

■ ments as a,'means of encouraging institutions to r.espond to student demand. 
•That is, the institutions and programs^ that attract the students should get 
the suppo^. ' ' 5 



Further, . • ; / 

■ •. ■ ; 

nhe federal government should provide grants to |tates and institutions 
to stimulate reforms in education that will makf it possible for institu- 
tions to alter their. Instructional and managerial practices: in response 
to major social and educational change. / • 



14 



*Retoghl2lng° the advantages to be gained.by etononiles of scale, ' •. 
cooperative shaY'lng of resources, and the fayor^ble changing attitudes 
of Institutiocis arid states relative to cdopei-ation, the federal • > 
government should reviewj update, and fund ligisUtiorv. to stimulate 
cooperative networks arid "5«tir<e»:S'. - \ • 

■ ' ■ ■ / ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ . ■■ 1 " ' ' " -^^ ■ . ; :• ■ 

°Th6 federal gavernmeri,t (Should act also to prcjnote a stability of < . 

financing postsecondary education by adopting- some general guidelines 

for shared financing responsibility and by apjiropriatingvfederal funds 

sufficiently in advance of disbursement to a uow students, institutions 

and states to plan effectively. j 

"Productivity, both qualitative and quantUatii/e, s! 
so that 'the rU^ in the costs of education do^S ntt_9X<^ed the ge^^ 
inflation rate. ' r !^ , -^l:/^ : : 




I 



"Institutions arid systems of postsecondary edufcation, individu Uy and 
collectively, should respon^jositively to thb new public expecta'tions 
for accountability. Such efforts should incl.ljde: 

1. Developing methods of communicating cost jirtformation tb l.a^^^ 

so^he!? can 'understand' it. ! ^ . 

2. Oetermini'ng and communicat-lng what the outputs or Values added of 
higher- education arc. . ' - • ' 

3. Wstitutional cooperation to take advantage of economies of scale 
and to share high-cost under-utiliz^b resources. 



'4. Modifying allocation of resources to curricular and discipline 
areas to respond to concerns for relevance.. 



5. Modifying the educational process to enhance the ability of 



individuals td learn. ' 



Research and Graduate Education . Research and graduate education lis a major 
area of concern in the, transition from the V960'^ to the 70's. This Is 
caused \>^x - \ 



* Underemployment and unemployment of doctoral degree holders. 



V ■ 



**Changing national priorities for research and manpower^ 
; ^'Declirt.ing enrollments, ^ ^ . ' ' ^ 



5^ en 

* "Reduction of federal support fpr research ^nd graduate(educatioft. 



The Issue .is not one of whetheV priorities should change or whether there 
should a reasonable match between manpower "needs and jpanpower training, . 
but of how to malnjtain, during a time of cha^'nglng priorities and, reduction 
of support » the na*?1on's ^bng-range research capacity and the capacity tt 
produce highly trained manpower. Research and graduate education capabilities 
are not ball t overnight. To let them lapse and. then to restore them when we 
need them is likely to be costly and slow at- a time when urg^ency is Important. 
' Thus, m'aintaining that capacity is a'^^ational interest. ' 



'Accordingly, the federal 'government should sup.port selectively, through ' / 
direct institutionaV grants' aneKtontracts and aid'to graciuate students* ' • 
high-qu'^lity research and graduate' education in order to develop the*nation'^^ 

intellectual resources and to Identify and resolve problems of national concern 

■ ^ ■■■ ■ ' ' ■ / ■ ■ . . - ■ ' ,. . . ° ■ ■ •.. ^' > . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

and priority. ' / 

s ^FederaV support fojrj/'basic rese|rch should grow, as a minimum, at .| . . 
the sar^ rate as the. growth of GNP, based on .the reUtionship between ^ 
the two' in ffscal 1972. ^ / 



°Fe^}erdl support for institutional research capacity ani^ for support 
of graduate education while adjust 1>ig to the priori ties\nd levels 
of basic research support, shojuld assure, in cooperation with the 
states and major research unive'rsities, a sustained capability, to 
respond effectively to national research needs. ' , . • 



°The. federal .clovernnient sl^ould support, through institutional and; 
as appropriate, student grants, a Itmi ted. number of high-priority 
professional fields of^study and* training that are linked directly 
to national ,needs and concerns, 



. Posts'eco n dary Versus Higher Educaf^on . Congress has acted to include a < 
host of "noncoUegiate"; institution^ in federal financing arrangements and 
both'th^ feiJeral government and the ptionaf Commission on the Financing • 
of Postsecondary Education are encouraging general recognition and acceptactce 
of the broader concept of "postsecondary education,^! Many concerrt^ still 
linger, however. . ^ 



*W1t>» shortages pf resources* will sharing them across wore institutions 
and more students only compound financiial problems and Increase 
<Jompet1t°1on? • ' 



a, 



< 



Should institiTtlons that offer such special Izeil job-oriented programs 
. be considered for financial Support on the sani^ basis as traditionally 
accredited institutions? ' * • 

°Are ethical problems Involved because most of the noncollegiate Institu 
tions^are pfofit-making? ' ■ 

■ . - . ■ • -. .^ ■ ■ J , .. . ■ ' * - . . ■ ■ . ■ . ■■ - "■ - . ■ 

' "^Are Students getting goqd Instruction? How can the consumer b6 
protected from abuses In the^e Institutions? 

* ^ ■ / ' / . ' - . 

The evidence shows that these Institutions: ' 

^Offer programs desired by students* though often at prices higher than 
those at pub'llc lnstitutlo'ns offering the same progr^irts. 

"^Respond rapidly, to demands of students for specialized job training.. 

^Are Improving 'accredUIng and -consumer protection arrangemen^ 4 . . 

.... • . ■ 

^Are willing to work with the collegiate institutions^ In making available 

■ ■ ^ ■•■ i ^ ■ ■ ■ • . . . ■. ' ■ .■- . ■ . 

to citizens a broader spectrum of educational programs and settings; 

■ - ■'■"■/■ ■ . ■ 



We must endoijrage the recognition of learning wherever It takes place— in 
public or private, prof i'fc^or nonprofit sfettings. ' 

>We should develop financing arraiigenjents consistent with the profit-making 
Status of many of- these institutions, permitting 3tudents\who seek educatlpn 
in these settings to receive financial assistance if necessary., p * 



' Private Responsibilities;- Philanthropic Support of PostsecondarV Education . 
Philanthropic support for' higher education historically has been strong and 
consistent. As we move toward a broader concept of" poslsecohdary education, 
with an increasing porti^on of the enterprise turning public, there may be 
a tendency fgr priv^ate sources to assume tha,t public funds will do the job. 
However, funds froiti^ private sources are especially important^or they ar/ 
often undedicated, provid^hg programminci flexibility that adds varying texture 
to the qualities of learning experiences available. VeVy often these source? 
of funds provide for the extra character of the cburse or program that strikes 
a responsive chord in students, not only "improving their learning experience, 
but also increasing their retention power. Accordingly:^ , - 

■ ■ ' ■:■■>■: ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ■■■■■/■■.:■■.■■.':.'..,■■ ■ ' < ' 

*?Alumni, ^foundations, organizations, 'and individiials should expand philan 

■ ■ ■ • ■ • ■ • ' ■ ' •• 

' thropic contributions to both public and .private institutions* 



nhe federal and state governments should maintain appropriate tax 



incentives to assure the continuation and,, expansion of philanthropic 
contributions to -postsecondary education. 



^Contributors to postseeondary education ^hould be encouraged to include 
unrestricted gifts in^their donations, iSemlitting maximum flexibility, 
in the use of such income and preserving Institutional jntegrity; , 



* ^ * * * * 



What;- will this all cost? About the same amount a^ proposals by the CaVnegie 

Commission. For those who would like ia dlose approximation, I would refer 

. . . : '. V . ■ . .... - . ■ .: = ^ - 

you to Plan D in Chapter 7 )f the report of the National Commission t)n' the 

' k ' ' ' , ' ■ .' ■ 

Financing of Postsecondary Education. 

really believe the* necessary additional resources will be forthcoming 
so we /can deal with these problems? The ciirren^!^ popular opinion and my. ; . 
Impressions of the reports of the Carnegie Cdmnlsslon and the Committee for 
Economic development views are that we cannot exp<ict significant Increases 

' ' \, I . , , . ■ /; ■ 

In public support for postsecondary education. Indeed, the National Cojjimls- 

" ■ ■ • ' - ■ fu- 

sion has acknowledged that the share of state revenues allocated to post- 
secondary education haf declined recently. This trend Is not likely to be 
l^versed if 'basic attitudes and priorities continue; However, these, /predic- 
tiohs were made at a time when data were not yet available to show a general 
Increase In state revenues and an Increase in state appropriations/for' 
postsecondary education, even though the appropriations still were a 
declining portion of total state revenues. Furtherj the predict;fons were, 
made at a time when the energy crisis was not widely antlcipateci, and 
even now we find it difficult to predict how that may affect the financing 
of postsecondary education. _ ~ / 
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While 1 cannot sfJeculate on the yagarles of the econoray, I am^^oroewhat more 
'optimistic than most acknoWledtged experts ab^t the ability of postsecondary 
education to obtain a reasonable' share of the public resources available. 
I believe the American people and *their elected repVesentatis^s genuinely ^ 
support postsecondary educati Oil. they see the need for it and want It 
adequately supported. However, they often are very; vocal » and at odds with 
those Of u^intlmately involved, In the process, about what postsecondary . 
, education -ojght to be, who It should serve, and how it should do so. 

The public recongnizes its Tack of expertise and does not feel it should bring 
about changes, but rather expects the* experts to pause changes. Since change.>:; 
has not occurred In accordance with the people's expectations, based on 
linjited information available to them, tliey iDGreasi'ngly are asking forV 
information that will explain to them why what we currently are doing < is 
right and wor«thy of their ^support and what other'things could be ^lone that ' . ^ 
would be better. ' «' . \ | 

This, situation provides me with some hope that public attitudes toward support 
of postsecondary edi^jtion can be improved by (1)' bringing about changes in 
postsecondary education conslstent'wfth public expectations, or (2) providing 
information that demonstrates the value and ef'ficiency of postsecondary 
education,;Or (3) both of the above.' : - .^/■'-^--^''-^yv^i-^ 

All of us hive reaspn to be challenged by the future, not by virtue of how 
great things afe going to be, but ratheV {jy the opportunities we have to 
address some difficult but doable ta!iks. - "^h 



We all have taljced about how-we would like to bfecome Iriyolved In meaningful 
reform and inhovatlpn. Well ^ pur oppor tun 1^ haVcome^. The demand for 



refo>*m Is here. 



We all have talked about how We Would like to have opportunities to work 
out exciting cooperative ventures. The enrollment picture suggests '|hat 
we now have a meaningful setting In which to fulfill those desires. ,\ 

These new conditions,' I believe^' provide gs with opportunity to better 
understand the Intricacies of the learning pt'ocess.. The gains of' the 1950' 
'and 60's were ifv quantity. The gains of the 1970' s and 80's, I believe, 
win be qualitative. This gives us cause for optimism. 



